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THE EFFECTS OF LABORATORY TRAINING METHODS ON HIGHLY STABLE 



^ VARIABLES SUCH AS SFLF-ESTEEM AND SELF- DISCLOSURE 

Marvin K. Got! 1 ic}>) 

Marvin R. Gottlieb 

Herbert H. Lchnian Colleqe ^ ! m\ ... 

At the present time It appears that there Is a strong 
fflovement awajr from the traditional public speaking orientation 
Ir basic speech courses toward what Is most often called the 
•Interpersonal approach.* Self-dlscorery Is becoming as 
much a goal as self-expres^^lon. Even where traditional 
approaches are maintained, there has been a marked acceptance 
of the Interpersonal approach to teaching communication.^ 
But with a few notable exceptions research has been confined 
primarily to psychotherapeutic situations* 

Since I find much of what is being done In the class- 
room under the heading of ••Interpersonal'* both interesting 
and exciting, I would not want to discourage anyone from 
experimenting with Interpersonal methods. However^ there la 
a need to establlcn realistic expectations for the end-product 
of these methods. 

A logical place to begin such an Investigation is within 
the area of ••self-concept." Much work has already been done 



in this regard by psychologists such as Maslow and Rogers 



which sheds light on what we might be seeking In our non- therapeutic 
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classroom sltuBtlons, For the purooses of this paper» I 
will confine myself to the findings on self-esteem. 

Simply etflted, ©s a person becoraes more ••adapted," 
"ad justed , or "a:: tual Ized , he esteems himself more highly, 
Rogers hps shown th^t at the end of therapy, a patient profiles 
himself very close to what he profiled as his Ideal self at 
the begln> ing of therapy,^ To put It another way, there 
seems to be a great deal of agreement concerning the relation- 
ship between mental health and self-esteem. It follows, then, 
that one of the outcomes we might hope for In employing inter- 
pf^rsonal methods In the classroom would be higher self-esteem 
levels. 

The following Is a brief account of the studies which I 
have undertaken over the last three years; and a s\iimnary of 
the results of these studies and others which attempt to 
c^nswer the basic question of this research! Can a classroom 
exercise be developed which would cause i ieasuarble changes 
In the Individual student*s concept of self? 

Beginning with this question, a pilot study was unr'ertaken 
In the Fell of 1970. The students used for the study all 
attended Herbert H. Lehman College, a liberal arts college 
ass-oclated with the City University of New York. Each 
semester, ^pprroxlmately 1000 students from all grade levels 
enroll In Fundamentals of Oral Communication, the required 
basic course in Speech. At the beginning of the Fall 1970 
semester, all students taking this course were administered 
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the Tenr essee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) In conjunction with 
finother project. The results showed that self-esteem was 
generally low, I decided to make an attempt to change some 
dimension of the self-concept (as measured by the TSCS) of a 
Tiraall group of these students. 

I used my class of twenty five students as a sample, 
since they did not differ from the norm. Prom previous 
experience with thesf* students, I knew that many of them 
had never given much conscious thought to their own concepts 
of self, or what they were projecting to others* ?eglnnlng 
with ;-?n exercise suggested by Keltner I asked each of them 
to choose an object which they felt best represented them ; 
what thev were really llke.3 Each student, In his turn, 
present'^d his object to the class with no other comment than 
his name* The class was then Instructed to rririke Inferences 
ahout what this Individual was really like, based on the object 
which he had chosen. At the end of about five minutes, the 
student was asked two things: How did we do? and Is there 
anything which we didn't mention that you had thought about 
when YOU chose the object? The student was given as long as 
he wanted to respond to the second question* I might add that 
each student was astonished at how accurate the group had been 
In inferring the characteristics which the selection represented. 

Thl?? whole process took two weeks, or six class meetings; 
at the end of which the students were retested with the TSCS* 

I had hoped to raise self-esteem among these st idents, 



but this renifllned virtually unchanged. However, changea In 
the posttest scores DOlntert toward a clearert more conslatent, 
more definite picture of the self* 

A second study was designed to test these effects under 
more rlgouous conditions. Six groups were randomly selected 
from tlif* basic speech course In the Fall 1971 semester. 
Each group consisted of a mlnlmun of twenty three students, 
but the groups were of unequal numbers. Three groups were 
given the TSCS as a pretest; the remaining three groups were 
not pretested to exanlne for possible test effect. The three 
proiios In both the pretested and non-pretested categories 
were designated randomly as one experimental and two control. 
^t the conclusion of the experimental period, all six groups 
were given a posttest, again using the TSCS. 

Six instructors from a group assigned a section of 
Pundamentpls of Oral Communication were randomly selected to 
take part in the study. Each instructor was assigned an 
experimental or control t«sk, which he administered to his 
section. The experimental and control groups were divided 
as follows: 

1. Two sections received the object exercise which 
was the experimental variable, (M 58) 

2. Two sections received a written assignment 
which called for a reflection of self. This 
was m order to Isolate the socl^^l interaction 
variable. (n46) 
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3« Two sections served as control. They gave 

speeches oi' Introduction , which was the normal 
first assignment In this course, (N 49) 

The procedure w«s basically the same for the experimental 
group as In the pilot Rtudy, The control-1 group was asked 
to vrrlte an account of the way they felt they were coming 
across to others. The key difference in the treatment was 
that the^e was no feedback from the class. The control-2 
group carried on with the normal classroom activity for the 
be^rlnnlng of the semester. 

A factorial analysis of variance was used on both the pre- 
test and oosttest scores.^ The effects tested were pretest 
effect, sex, wnd treatment. 

Sex difference had by far the greatest effect. The 
treatment had virtually no effect at all. However, It 
appeared that a combination of pretesting and the experimental 
treatment effected the standard deviations of males and 
femples In exactly ODooslte directions. The males became 
more similar, while the females became more iinallke. 

The reaction of the females can perhaps be explained by 
the findings of ?;hapiro In his study of the relatlonshlo 
between self-esteem and self-disclosure,^ Shapiro used the 
TSCS and divided his samole into high, medium, and low self- 
esteem groups based on their scores. He then administered 
the Jour«rd Self Disclosure Questlonalre to each of the groups. 
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and found that subjects high In self-esteem were comparatively 
high In self disclosing behavior; while subjects low In 
self-esteem were found to be lower In self disclosure. 

Fem^lei-: in the present st\idy had a significantly higher 
self-esteem score than mples on the posttest (P lesp than •01). 
Combined with the fact that there were a greater number of 
females In the sample, there were probably a greater number 
of high self-esteem females than males* 

Doyne's study on the effect of a T Group experience on 
self-disclosure and self-esteem provides a clue as to why 
the separation Is so great In the Experimental Group§ He 
found that those who were ranked high In self-disclosure 
increased In self-esteem during a T Group. Those ranked low 
In self-disclosure showed a decrease in self-esteem during 
the experience* 

It Is conceivable, therefore, that the high self-esteem 
fem^nles In^-ireased their scores es a resTilt of the self- 
disclosure exercise, while those with relatively low scores 
moved either In the onposlte direction or not at all* This 
would cause tlie sharp rise In the Standard Deviation score 
^or females on several of the variables* 

A possible conclusion which can be drawn concerning 
the experimental treatment In this study Is that there is 
a strong suggestion that the exercise may have been effective 
wltii those Individuals who had a high level of self-esteem at 
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the outset. In any case, it le rrasonably certain that 

Imrnedlntc and r^lrect feedback abc/ut the self over a short 

period of time In a classroom setting does not help those 

who Dprhnns need the help most of all. 

We have really only begun to scratch t'^e surface of the 

problem of manluiilatlng highly stable variables like self-esteem 

in the classroom. After doing an exhaustive search through the 

Mterature pertaining to self-concept, Adams and FittSf In 

their excellent mcnograph on the subject, concluded in 1971 

that very little experimental work In developmental psychology 
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hf»s been generated by self-concept theory. 

There have been a few classroom studies in self-concept 
change done since 1968, probably more than I am familiar with, 
since I am primarily concerned with studies which have used 
the TSCS as an Instrument. However, it Is Interesting that 
only one study--done by Furr— conducted In the classroom got 
positive results for self-concept change? While the results 
of Purr's study are questionable, even more unsettling, at 
least for those of us working with Interpersonal exercises. 
Is the fact that the treatment In this case was a standard 
course In '•business speaking. 

Further reaearch needs to be done concerning self- 
concept change In the classroom, and it Is suggested that any 
future research should contain the following elements $ 

1 . Subjects should be grouped in high, medium and 
low self-concept groups based on pretest scores. 
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2. Those who administer exercises which call for 
A large measure of self disclosure on the part 
of the subjects should be chosen for their 
ability to make disclosures about themselves. 

3. More thm\ one of these exercises should be 
administered during the experimental period. 

^. The pretest data should be compared very care- 
fully with the normative data for the Instrument 
to determine In advance If the sample deviates. 
5» An effort should be made to have an equal 
number of males and females In each group. 
What we need Is more empirical study. We must dete:rmlne 
how, If at all, our methods are affecting our students--both 
over the short and long term. In our quest for Innovation^ 
we .nust guard against moving directly from theory to practice 
without res-*arch In between. Sooner or later we will be 
held accountable for what we are doing In our classrooms 
today. I, for one, want to be ready with some euiswers. 
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